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CampDavid 

( Continued from page 2) 

U.S. called the Arab part of the city 
“occupied” and not legitimate Israeli 
territory. Israel argued that it would 
never give up the city. Carter, lest the 
talks might fail, conceded to Begin’ s 
demand. “If you feel that strongly,” 
said Carter, “then we shall couch the 
letter in terms satisfactory to you.” It’s 
no wonder then that Defense Minister 
Ezar Weizman called the negotiations 
at Camp David “...the greatest event 
since the creation of the state.” As an 
afterthought, he said, “or since the 
Six-Day War.” 

But the question remains: What kind 
of peace is this when the heart of the 
problem — the Palestinian ques- 
tion — continues unresolved? For thirty 
years now, over one million Palesti- 
nians have suffered in exile. The Camp 
David accords deny exiled Palestinians 
the right to return to their homes. And 
for the past eleven years, another 
million Palestinians have been forced 
to live under Israeli milirary occupa- 
tion in the West Bank and Gaza— an 
occupation which pales next to ac- 
counts of widespread torture (as 
documented by the International Red 
Cross and a London Times report), il- 
legal deportations, destruction of 
homes, arrest without trial, collective 
punishment and the establishment of 
over 100 Israeli settlements. 

In the market towns and cities of the 
West Bank, a blanket of disappoint- 
ment mixed with anger defines the feel- 
ing of Palestinians after the Camp 
David accords. Just days after Camp 


David, the occupation continued as 
usual. In Hahlul, north of Hebron in 
the Judean hills, the high school there 
was closed for two days after a clash 
with the Israeli army. A curfew was im- 
posed on the town’s 12,000 in- 
habitants, called by the occupation 
government and enforced by Israeli 
soldiers armed with machine guns. 
Stores were shut and produce traders 
were prohibited from loading the day’s 
harvest to be hauled to Amman, Jor- 
dan. 

The clash began after 20 seventh and 
eight grade students were peacefully 
protesting the arrest the day before of 
another group of students. But 
teachers demanded that the students 
return to class. The Washington Post 
reported that according to 
eyewitnesses, “the troops emptied the 
school, herded 600 Arab youths into a 
small courtyard and ordered 20 to the 
military headquarters.” When Palesti- 
nian mothers and schoolgirls broke in- 
to the courtyard, the military declared 
a day-long curfew. 

Such clashes are a daily occurence 
on the West bank. And while Camp 
David raised Carter’s stock in U.S. 
opinion polls, West Bankers, even 
moderate ones, view the accords with 
the utmost suspicion. Take mayor Freij 
of Bethlehem, for example, who is 
often held by Israelis as a “model of 
propriety.” He said, “After they sign 
the treaty with Sadat, Israel will inten- 
sify the settlement activity. Yesterday 
in the Knesset, they said no to a 
referendum, no to a Palestinian state, 
no to withdrawing settlements and no 
to withdrawing their army. What kind 
of compromise is that? ’ ’ □ 



(See maps and photo.) 

Camp David Summit: 
The Ultimate Sell-Out 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— “We only 
deceive ourselves if we believe that 
peace is near,” explained Kareem 
Khalaf, mayor of Rammallah, a town 
on the West Bank occupied by Israel 
since the 1967 war. “I am sure that 
after this wave of sensationalism and 
euphoria has subsided, Sadat, Begin 
and President Carter and all of the 
world will then realize that unfor- 
tunately peace is still far away.” 

Mincing no words in his candid 
statement at the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building in the nation’s capital, Khalaf 
bitterly criticized the Camp David 
Agreements for omitting the main 
issue: “the future of the Palestinians 
and the participation of the PLO, the 
sole representative of the Palestinian 
people. Peace can only be achieved by 
recognizing the Palestinian people and 
their right to exist in their state, on 
their land... Peace can only come 
through unconditional withdrawal by 
Israel.” 

So, short of a miracle, the two 
“framework for peace” agree- 
ments— “framework for peace in 
the Middle East” and “framework for 
the conclusion of a peace treaty be- 
tween Egypt and Israel”— offer only a 
blueprint for prolonged Israeli military 
occupation of Arab land and suppres- 
sion of Palestinian national rights. 

And it was for this reason that many 
organizations supporting Palestinian 
national rights labeled the so-called 
“framework for peace” agreements as 
really.. .“a framework for war.” This 
theme was echoed outside the United 
Nations on September 23 when the 
New York City Palestine Solidarity 
Committee staged a lively protest 
against the Camp David Summit with 
over 200 participants. Hounded by TV 
network reporters, PLO observer at 
the UN Hassan Rahman related to the 
crowd, “The Palestinian people are 
against Camp David... because it is a 
document of national suicide. We 
won’t accept anything less than na- 
tional self-determination.” 


A Separate Peace 

A close investigation of the highly 
secretive 13-day Camp David Summit 
brings to light much less than was 
originally thought: a separate agree- 
ment between Israel and Egypt on the 
Israeli-occupied Sinai (although there 
are still major differences to resolve on 
that score); a series of artful evasions 
on the status of the occupied ter- 
ritories; and outright disagreement on 
the issue of Israeli settlements on Arab 
and Palestinian land. 

The obvious loser in it all was clearly 
Sadat, whose go-it-alone diplomacy 
has had four principal way- 
stations — Sinai One, Sinai Two, his 
histrionic pilgimmage to Jerusalem last 
November and now Camp David. Each 
agreement, though touted as a 


“miracle” in the Western press, caved 
in and became, as Manchester Guar- 
dian correspondent David Hirst, put it, 
“another dismal landmark in the inex- 
orable logic of the ‘capitulationist’ 
policies he has been pursuing since the 
end of the October 1973 War.” 

Sadat’s “capitulationist” policies 
attained a higher level of development 
particularly after his trip to Jerusalem 
almost one year ago. For starters, 
Sadat did not call for the creation of a 
fully independent Palestinian state. 
Nor did he insist that Israel accept the 
Palestinian Liberation Organization as 
the representative of the Palestinian 
people. As for the thousands of 
Palestinians living under Israeli 
military occupation on the West Bank, 
Sadat accomodated the Israeli posi- 
tion: leave the question of sovereignty 
over the West Bank and the political 
future of its people to future negotia- 
tions. It is now known that Sadat 
damns the PLO only less slightly than 
Israel itself. 

Despite the concessions Sadat made 
to Israel on the Palestinians and the oc- 
cupied territories, it became clear dur- 
ing the first weekend of the summit 
talks that Israel was determined not to 
pull out its air bases and settlements in 
the Sinai. Since November Sadat 
thought this withdrawal was for his 
asking. At this point only the U.S. 
could break the deadlock, which it did. 
The Israelis finally agreed to hand over 
the four military air bases to Egypt for 
commercial use after Carter promised 
Israel the U.S. would build two 
military bases just inside the Sinai 
frontier. According to the Washington 
Post, “U.S. officials said the air base 
commitment was the only U.S. under- 
taking given to either side to make the 
agreements possible.” 

But this was not all Israel got. 
Israel was also given a fleet of highly 
sophisticated warning planes complete 
with crews trained in the U.S. to help 
offset its withdrawal from the Sinai 
bases. As it stands now, Israel has the 
third most powerful air force in the 
world. Come January, Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown will travel to 
Israel (and Egypt) to discuss requests 
for even more American-made 
weaponry. 

The status of Israeli settlements in 
Sinai was left open. Begin insisted the 
Israeli parliament (Knesset) would 
have to vote on that question after the 
summit. With Begin intransigent at this 
juncture, Sadat decided he had had 
enough and was going home, accord- 
ing to a Newsweek account. His would- 
be exit, though, was brusquely ad- 
monished by Carter, who told Sadat 
that if he cut off talks, American 
support for Egypt would be jeopardiz- 
ed. At present, Egypt receives more 
U.S. economic aid than any other 
country in the world. Sadat got the 
message and a separate peace agree- 
ment between Israel and Egypt became 
the substance of the Camp David Sum- 
mit. 

But it was not a favorable agreement 
for once again it underlined the basic 


tenet of U.S. step-by-step diplomacy: a 
series of deals at Palestinian expense. 
As Bassam Shaka, mayor of Nablus 
and one of the West Bank’s most ar- 
dent PLO supporters explained, “They 
[residents of the West Bank] are all 
agreed. The price pf the settlement bet- 
ween Israel and Egypt was paid by the 
Palestinians.” Middle East specialist 
David Hirst writes, “Now, in his oppo- 
nent’s eyes, President Sadat has reach- 
ed the threshhold of the ultimate sell- 
out— the one they always forecast and 
he just as regularly ruled out of 
court— the threshhold of a thorough- 
going, separate Israeli-Egyptian 
peace.” 

A Neo-Colonial Solution 

If Sadat and Begin sign a full peace 
treaty in three months time, Egyptian 
control of Sinai will be negligible at 
best. True, Egyptian sovereignty will 
extend at least in theory to the interna- 
tionally recognized border. But, taken 
as a whole, Sadat made several conces- 
sions: 

For one, he agreed to accomodate 
Israel’s demand that Egypt sharply 
limit the number of troops stationed in 
the Sinai when (and if) he gets it back. 
And moreover, Sadat is willing to 
establish demilitarized buffer zones 
near Israel and the strategic Sharm el 
Sheikh coastal headland that will be 
manned by United Nations peacekeep- 
ing troops. What this means is that 
Egypt can’t station more than one divi- 
sion (mechanized or infantry) of Egyp- 
tian armed forces within an area ap- 
proximately 30 miles east of the Gulf 
of Suez (Sinai is over 100 miles wide). 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of the separate agreement will come in- 
to effect after the peace treaty is sign- 
ed. Because for Israel) peace means 
more than just an end to fighting; it 
implied what Knesset member Yosef 
Romm calls a “bridge to peace”— a 
policy of indirect rule where Israel 
would economically dominate Egypt 
(the same policy of open borders would 
apply to other Arab countries if there is 
a peace agreement). 

“Israelis,” writes Business Week, 
“see normal economic relations and 
open borders as essential elements in 
cementing peaceful ties.” Sadat of 
course, is not at all averse to this idea. 
“Yes, there will be open borders,” he 
said in an interview with Forbes 
magazine recently. 

“Open borders” has been a cardinal 
principle of Israeli economic domina- 
tion of the occupied territories. It is 
also an idea that reigns large in the 
thinking of Zbigniew Brzezinski, Presi- 
dent Carter’s National Security Ad- 
visor. For him, Israel will become the 
“Switzerland of the Middle East” and 
the West Bank and Gaza its economic 
satellite. From here, Brzezinski sees 
Israel as the “centre” of a reactionary 
axis made up of the ruling classes of 
Lebanon, Israel and Egypt who would 
form the vanguard for economic 
domination of the Arab world. 

[continued on page 2) 
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As early as last November, accor- 
ding to Business Week, “Israeli of- 
ficials offered Sadat cooperation in 
joint construction of a nuclear power, 
plant in the Sinai and oil development ■ 
in the Gulf of Suez^’ In 1976 Israel ; 
struck oil beside the ghost town iof Ek*// 
Tur in the Gulf ofSuez.Sineethen 
Israel has stepped up its search < for oil 
in the Gulf of Sueziand in other s parts ; a 
of occupied Sinai, i According to 
Foreign Broadcasting International i 
Service, Israel has Opened several oil t 
wells which may provide Israel with 
twice as much Oil as it needs, 

With the dozen or more oil wells in 
operation, Yitshak Modai, Israel’s 
Minister of Energy, stated that in the 
next 18 months Israel plans to reduce 
its oil imports from Iran, its main sup- 
plier. So far Modai sees no contradic- 
tion between Israel’s plan to return the 
Sinai to Egypt and its own oil activities - 
in the Sinai. 

“There is no doubt that the state of 
Israel would have a right to a slice of 
that cake,” said Modai. “The 
discoverer of oil is entitled! to part of 
the income— and it is Israel; which ; 
discovered the oil. The sovereign 
would have to get his share and the 
discoverer his. If it does prove an 
obstacle, it would be an indication that 
Egypt does not seek a genuine peace.” 

It is assumed, then, that a “genuine 
peace” would mean that the oil : 
discoveries would continue to be con- 
trolled by Israel in the form of foreign 
investment. And since when have 
governments been eager to share their 
oil profits? 

Israel’s extensive oil interests in 
Sinai, however, don’t stop here, Amid 
Israel’s 30th anniversary celebration 
last May, Energy Minister Modai an- 
nounced, according to Davar, the 
paper of Israel’s Histradut labor 
federation, that a new natural gas 
pipeline from Israeli-occupied nor- 
thern Sinai would be built to fuel in- 
dustries in Arad, one of the industrial 
towns in Israel’s Negev Desert. These 
natural gas strikes got far less publicity 
than drillings in oilfields in Sinai’s west 
coast near Al Tur.Butaccoding to 
Christian Science Monitor correspon- 
dent John K. Cooley, “some Israeli, 
analysts here interpret the pipeline pro- 
ject, conceived last year.as of even 
greater long-term value to Israel’s: , 
energy situation than the Sinai oilfields; 
it still controls.” 

The natural gas discoveries fall right . , 
in the midst of a cluster of settlements 
in northern Sinai, Before Israel’s re- ; 
cent decision to hand over its set-v 
tlements to Egypt, Modai was quoted 
as saying, “The Israeli government 
does not intend to give up the oilfields 
of Sinai either quickly or easily.” 
Rather, he felt that: the. energy 
resources could continue to be ex- 
ploited by Israel as part of the; separate 
peace agreement. 

Although it was agreed that ; Israel 
would relinquish its settlements* what 
this actually means is still unclear. For 
despite Western reports to the con- 
trary, the settlements in Sinai play a 
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key economic! and strategic function. 
Strategically, establishing settlements 
in northern Sinai has been a major 
priority for Israel because it 
strengthens what the government calls 
its “confrontation lines” along the 
Golan and the Jordan and at Ophira, 
“bolstering” Jerusalem and the 
Hebron Hills and ensuring a “blocking 
zone" south of the Gaza Strip in Sinai . 

Economically, the settlements, as the 
New York Times reported last 
J anuary, “have proved lucrative enter- 
prises. The weather is good, local Arab 
labor is cheap and the foreign market 
demand for the produce [tomatoes, 
peppers* eggplants, : flowers, etc.] is 
high, particularly in the winter, ” These 
agriculturally based settlements, which 
initially only had a security function, 
have brought in much-needed hard 
currency. 

In the wake of the agreement at 
Camp David, most of the settlers had 
no intention of leaving— which also 
goes for the ultra-Zionist Gush 
Emunim settlers in the West Bank. In 
particular* they are irate because the 
government asked them to settle in 
Sinai in the first place to provide Israel 
with a security belt along its southern 
border. 

Again, it is still hard to tell what will 
become of these agricultural set- 
tlements. Some believe Egypt and 
Israel will eventually cooperate in joint 
ventures where the settlements now 
stand. Business Week seems to think 
so? “Some Egyptian < observers may 
eventually be interested in such things 
as the Sinai power plant, and in 
cooperative irrigation and agribusiness 
ventures in the Sinai and Negev. For 
both sides, a: joint stake in such pro- 
jects could create an economic buffer 
zone in an area that they have 
previously fought over. ’ ’ 

This line of thought was echoed by 
Israeli Finance MinisteV Simcha Erlich 
after the Camp David summit which he 
described as “revolutionary”: “We 
already, have some ideas about 
economic cooperation between Israel 
andEgypt.” The Washington Post 
reported* “He talked excitedly about 
channeling water from the Nile River 
to the Negev Desert and sharing 
agricultural technology with Egypt.’’ 
(In many ways, water is as important a 
resource in the Middle East as oil.) 

Although couched in such pleasant 
expressions as “sharing agricultural 
technology’’ and “economic coopera- 
tion,” the harsh reality behind these 
assertions can be seen in the brutal 
diversion by Israel of water in the oc- 
cupied territories. 

The West Bank depends largely on 
its underground water supplies. Israel, 
since it occupied the territory in 1967, 
has dug some 20 wells and created a 
water network touted as one of the 
most advanced and extensive in the 
world. But this sophisticated and costly 
water system does not serve the local 
Palestinian inhabitants. Worse, it is 
stealing their water. Several villages 
which relied on spring water are find- 
ing their wells dry; the water level in 
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other villages has dropped below the 
reach of the Palestinian pumps. In- 
deed, one of the reasons given by those 
Israelis who argue that the West Bank 
should remain permanently part of 
Israel is that one-third of Israel’s water 
supply comes from the West Bank’s 
natural reserves. 

Explosive Issue: West Bank 

“We openly stand for our right to 
build settlements and live in them. The 
settlements are not an obstacle to 
peace. They are part of our peace plan. 
I’ll say so at Camp David.” 

And of the West Bank, he did indeed 
say so. Begin agreed to suspend 
new settlements for the period of 
negotiations leading to elections for a 
“self-governing authority,” estimated 
by U.S. officials to be as short as three 
months. This contradicted Carter’s 
statement before Congress that Israel 
had agreed to stop the establishment of 
settlements on the West Bank for a 
period of five years. 

It appeared earlier that Begin had 
committed Israel to suspend the 
establishment of civilian settlements on 
the West Bank through the five-year 
negotiations (Begin did not commit 
himself to suspending military set- 
tlements. They are, to quote Begin, 
“kosher from all points of view”). 
Meanwhile, Begin added that existing 
settlements in the occupied West Bank 
would be expanded with new settlers. 

Moreover, Begin announced that 
under his interpretation, the 
agreements have been written in such a 
way that gives Israel the right to keep 
troops on the West Bank indefinitely. 
And in a CBS interview following the 
summit, he gave an emphatic “no” to 
Palestinian sovereignty over the West 
Bank and Gaza. The upshot of Begin’ s 
position is almost identical to his “self- 
rule” proposal for the West Bank and 
Gaza submitted last January, and re- 
jected by Egypt. 

Any movement toward an indepen- 
dent Palestinian state would be, accord- 
ing to Israeli Foreign Minister Dayan, 
prevented “by the strking force of the 
Israeli army [which] will forcibly pre- 
vent the thousands of refugees from 
returning to these areas.” The “essen- 
tial role” of the Israeli army would 
“not be to interfere in the life of the 
Arabs but to enable Jews to settle in 
Judea and Samaria [Biblical names for 
the West Bank and Gaza].” (Begin’ s 
party, the Herut, and some elements in 
other parties believe that all of Jordan 
is also part of Israel. Begin and the 
Herut party are officially committed to 
the conquest of Jordan.) Thus, under 
Begin’s plan for the West Bank and 
Gaza, Palestinians will be viewed as 
“squatters” or temporary residents in 
the land of Eretz Israel, constituting a 
pool of cheap, unskilled labor. 

Differences didn’t end here. Another 
volatile issue concerned the status of 
Jerusalem, occupied by Israel since 
1967. On day thirteen of the Camp 
David talks, a row broke out when the 
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Conservative Forces in 
New Jersey Push For 
Anti- Abortion Bill 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Following the 
example of Akron, Ohio anti-abortion 
legislation, the New Jersey State Senate 
is authoring a bill with a similarly eerie 
message: All women — but especially 
poor women — must be discouraged 
from having abortions; should a 
woman remain intent on terminating 
her pregnancy, she can always resort to 
an irreversible sterilization. 

Sponsored by State Sen. A. Maressa 
(D-Blackwood) and presently under 
consideration in the New Jersey 
Senate’s Health and Welfare Commit- 
tee, Senate Bill 1110 defines conception 
as the beginning of life; requires paren- 
tal notification 48 hours prior to the 
abortion for women under 18; pro- 
hibits saline abortions; severely 
restricts abortions in the second 
trimester; and requires that expensive, 
highly sophisticated medical equip- 
ment be present during second 
trimester abortions. Further Senate 
hearings resume on October 26. 

The legislative backdrop for SI 110 
was drawn in 1977 when New Jersey 
voted to cut off Medicaid funds for 
poor women, except in cases where the 
mother’s life would be endangered by 
carrying the pregnancy to term. At the 
same time, funds to pay for steriliza- 
tion procedures were insured. 

This summer, several New Jersey 
women sued the state in order to obtain 
Medicaid assistance to pay for their 
abortions. E.M., a woman living in 
Newark was exposed to radioactive 
therapy and drugs to treat a back in- 
jury and then learned she was preg- 
nant. She immediately sought an abor- 
tion. New Jersey Superior Court Judge 
Furman authorized Medicaid abor- 
tions for E.M. and several other 
women, including a 12 year-old girl 
who had been raped. 

Furman issued a temporary injunc- 
tion against the law and has filed a 
class action suit stating that the present 
law violates the rights of poor women 
to safe, affordable medical care. In the 
meantime, Medicaid funds will be 
available for abortions only if a 
woman obtains the medical consent of 
two doctors. 

As in Akron (where doctors will 
have to “inform” their patients that 
abortion is tantamount to murder 
should the court rule the anti-abortion 
ordinance constitutional), right-wing 
forces are behind New Jersey’s biased 
legislation . Several well- known— and 
highly funded — conservative organiza- 
tions were flown in from Chicago 
specifically to testify in favor of the 
N.J. bill. Americans United for Life 
Legal Defense Fund, the National 
Association of OB-GYN and the 
American Association of Pro-Life 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists got a 
lot of publicity for their testimony in 
the New Brunswick County Court 
House. Meanwhile, the New York- 
based Committee of Doctors and 
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Nurses Against Abortion heightened 
the existing anti-abortion hysteria by 
exhibiting illustrations of the fetus in 
the early stages of pregnancy. 

But, “the New Jersey Right-to- 
Lifers received the most media 
coverage,” Marilyn Narinsky of the 
New Jersey Committee For Abortion 
Rights and Against Sterilization Abuse 
(CAR AS A) told LNS. The commercial 
media paid little attention when, she 
said, “a large number of students at 
Rutgers University in New Brunswick 
have been vocal in protesting this bill.” 
But when “five or six Right-to-Lifers 
picket in front of the courthouse, chan- 
nel 7 and 9 and the Home News , [a 
local paper serving the New Brunswick 
area] jump to give them ‘fair 
coverage.’” 

New Jersey Right-to-Life has been 
organizing vigorously around SI 110. 
One of its recent strategies included an 
attempt to cut funding for the Rutgers 
University Rape Crisis Center. Luckily 
they were unsuccessful. Undaunted, 
their next tactic was to stuff post office 
boxes with fetal pictures bearing the 
message that abortion is outright 
murder, an assumption refuted by 
many medical and religious spokesper- 
sons. 

By now, repressive legislation should 
be second nature to Senator Maressa: 
He is also in the forefront of a move- 
ment to recriminalize homosexuality in 
New Jersey. □ 


Woman’s Trials in IUD Suit: 
4 ‘Were You a Cocktail 
or a Food Waitress?” 


NEW YORK (LNS)— “Three years 
ago,” Alison Perez told LNS, “I ended 
up in a hospital in White Plains, New 
York, expecting to have an ovarian 
cyst removed. It turned out that both 
my ovaries were the size of grapefruits 
and had to be removed. Further com- 
plications resulted in a second opera- 
tion. The rest of one ovary, the uterus 
and cervix were removed — I had a 
complete hysterectomy.” 

At the time, Perez’ doctor attributed 
the inflammation of her ovaries to 
Pelvic Inflammatory Disease (PID) 
which developed in reaction to her 
Copper 7 (CU-7) intrauterine device 
(IUD). Perez, now 26, decided to sue 
Searle, the manufacture of the CU-7 
and many other contraceptive devices, 
and it is that case which is now being 
heard in Westbury, NY. 

Ever since the IUD first entered the 
market in the early 1960’s, it has been 
surrounded by controversy. While no 
one is exactly sure how it works, there 
are theories that suggest that the IUD, 
acting as a foreign body, creates a local 
inflammatory reaction inside the 
uterus that prevents the implantation 
of or dislodging of a fertilized egg. 

When the CU-7 was discovered in 
the early ’70’ s, it was hailed as the most 
effective and safest IUD on the 
market. Because it is flexible, it was 
thought that it would be easier to insert 
and few expulsions would occur. Tests 
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since that time h^f shown, however, 
that it is actually exiled more often 
than some other br mds. 

Perez is not thi^J^woman to have 
experienced corrf^^Ebns from the 
CU-7, al t h o u first to sue 
the manufacturli^^^pe reported case 
in 1974, a woii m^K had a Daikon 
Shield (made by^^^pl'ins Co.) had it 
replaced with a (At least 15 

women had died complications 

from the Daikon S|j£ld and she had 
decided to stoj|^|nsjng it.) She 
discovered that ^fe^yldn’t find the 
string to her Clj3 ^id X-rays showed 
that the device taw- Jfecome inverted. 
After having a and curet- 

tage, (the same prgewire used in abor- 
tions up to 12 y^^s) and a pelvic 
laparotomy, it w^^^allv removed. 

CU-7 or P efy£ on Trial? 

Yet CU-7’s track record does not 
make Perez’ challenge easy, as she 
discovered in the courtroom. For John 
Bower, the lawyer for Searle, is deny- 
ing that the CU*| could cause com- 
plications or infections and is instead 
trying to prove that the inflammatory 
disease was a side*e£fect of gonorrhea. 
In other words, hcjiis turned the case 
into a public exaMnation of Perez’ 
sexual history. , " 

Referring to Searle’s lawyer, Perez 
told LNS, “You should see him in ac- 
tion. He’s supposed to be one of the 
best lawyers in the country and he has 
alot of experience in defending in- 
surance companies and doctors against 
malpractice. He’s frying to prove that I 
was promiscuous got an IUD so I 
could have sexual freedom without 
ever taking precautions. 

“He says thip|| Ipce, ‘she was a 
waitress’ implyif|4^|ou know what 
waitresses do.’ Then ne continued with 
‘Were you a cocktail waitress or a food 
waitress?’ I told hint I was both and I 
worked in the same restaurant as my 
mother. 

“Then he implied that I had 
numerous boyfriends, which isn’t true, 
and that I contracted gonorrhea from 
one of them. My doctor testified that I 
didn’t have gonorrhea, but Bower is 
trying to prove him incompetent. He’s 
saying that my doctor never tested for 
gonorrhea since it’s not in the medical 
reports. But they never write down 
what they don’t find, only what they 
do find.” j ‘ 

Gonorrhea is one of the most com- 
mon causes of PID, but not the only 
one. According to a woman staff 
member for Healthright, a progressive 
health advocacy group, many doctors 
and manufacturers of lUDs deny that 
there is any connection between IUDs 
and PID. However, it was reported in 
the OB-Gyn Observer in June 1977 that 
“...we suspect that this inflammatory 
salpingitis [inflany^tion of the fallo- 
pian tubes] might predispose to 
bacterial invasion 'and possibly explain 
in part the five fold increase in tubo- 
ovarian abscesses (the condition that 
Alison Perez experienced] among IUD 
users as compare^ with those not using 
the device.” v 

[continued on page 4] 
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“Everything Bower asked me,” 
Perez continued, “had to do with my 
sex life. Did I have anal intercourse, 
when did I first have sex, did my 
hymen break?, etc. It really had 
nothing to do with my IUD. 

“Then he said ‘she had this disease’ 
meaning herpes and trichomoniasis. 
[Herpes is an inflammation of the skin 
and trichomoniasis (trich) is a one- 
celled parasite passed on by moist ob- 
jects such as towels, bathing suits and 
through intercourse.] My doctor said 
he’s seen a three year old child with 
herpes, and a nun with trich. 

“That must have hit the jury. 
They’re all over 40 and Catholic. One 
of the jurors, every time she hears the 
word vagina, you can tell she’s think- 
ing ‘how embarassing.’” 

Perez’ case against the Searle Drug 
Company is scheduled to end 
September 29. Even if she wins, it is 
unlikely that the CU-7 will be taken 
off the market. It took 15 deaths and 
countless injuries before the Daikon 
Shield was banned, and even today it is 
still shipped to the Third World. With 
the help of its experienced legal team, 
Searle undoubtedly can anticipate at 
least as promising a future for the 
CU-7. □ 


(See graphics) 

( See accompanying story on Weber suit 
and past packets 848, 849, 851, 880 for 
background information and 
graphics.) 

No Voice for Rank and File 
At Steelworkers Convention 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Almost 4,000 
members of the United Steel Workers 
of America (USWA), the nation’s 
largest industrial union, met 
September 19-22 for the first steel con- 
vention since Lloyd McBride won the 
union’s 1977 presidential election 
against rank and file challenger Ed 
Sadlowski. 

The convention took place in Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, exactly one year 
after thousands of steel workers were 
laid off in Youngstown Ohio. In the 
wake of those and other layoffs, speed- 
ups and a management effort to 
limit wage increases to three percent, 
delegates brought concerns about their 
future to the convention. 

They brought, too, fears that 
McBride, I.W. Abel’s hand-picked 
successor, would not address the con- 
cerns of the rank and file and that the 
convention, following the pattern of all 
others, would see all the power cen- 
tralized at the top. 

Remarks by McBride published in 
July’s American Metal Market showed 
that his true allegiances are with the 
steel companies. He had said that the 
companies must modernize to increase 
productivity and while this “almost 
certainly will result in some disloca- 
tions — temporary or permanent job 
losses — the union will have no argu- 
ment with the moves.” 

So it was no surprise that the con- 


vention did not accomplish what the 
rank and file wanted. The main resolu- 
tion that it wanted to see pass was the 
right to ratify their contract. Before the 
convention, half a million steelworkers 
had no right to vote on their own labor 
contracts— their pacts are approved by 
local presidents at industry con- 
ferences. 

McBride Maneuvers Against 
Right-to-Ratify 

Joe Stanton, a member of 1397 in 
Pittsburgh Pennsylvania, one of the 
most militant locals, told LNS what 
happened. “McBride snuck the ‘right 
to ratify’ in on a major resolution. It 
was a package deal and there were 10 
clauses and one of them was not to 
support the right to ratify. Now being 
that the other points looked so good 
(double time and a half on Sunday, 
cost of living adjustments, etc.) 
everyone voted in favor of it— except 
the majority of the rank and file.” The 
tactic worked, and steelworkers remain 
stripped of their right to ratify con- 
tracts between union and corporate 
negotiators. 

“It should have been a separate 
issue,” Stanton continued. “We peti- 
tioned to have it a separate issue but 
McBride just ignored it.” 

John Ingersoll, another member of 
1397 told LNS, “Now it [the resolu- 
tion] was a voice vote. It sounds like 
it’s even but I carry five votes and the 
guy across the table that ratifies his 
contract carries one. Now I can’t holler 
five times louder than he can. So this is 
one of the problems we have on the 
vote. It’s really not democratic. 

“McBride had keynote speakers 
after every main resolution,” he con- 
tinued. “They let them talk but they’d 
limit us to five minutes. I know one 
time he talked for about eight minutes, 
another for 11 minutes. Well, he’s the 
president.” 

Stanton elaborated on McBride’s 
misuse of power: “He ignored mike 10 
[the microphone used by Local 1397] 
so bad, [that] one day we brought in a 
flag and hanged it on our mike until 
they sent four or five sergeants to take 
it down. We were just trying to get 
recognition. One time all 11 of us were 
doing jumping jacks to try to get their 
attention.” 

Re-votes, Packed Floor, 

Bribery and Goons 

McBride used otlier dubious tactics 
to make sure the convention went his 
way. Said Stanton: “Two times during 
the week— I really can’t remember 
what the resolutions were, one of 
them might have been the dues — he 
called for a vote. [The rank and file 
wanted to see the dues structure chang- 
ed so that smaller locals would be able 
to send delegates to conventions.] And 
the yes vote in his favor was very light 
and the no vote was very strong. So he 
got back on the floor and said ‘Ap- 
parently a lot of you people are sleeping 
or aren’t paying attention, so we’re go- 
ing to take the vote again.’ Two times 
during the week he lost the vote and 
called for it again until he won it. 


“McBride was assured of support. 
He had 1,000 delegates there. He gets 
them off the small locals that don’t run 
elections. So he has a guarantee of over 
one-quarter of the vote, and that’s 
before counting any of his favorites.” 

In his opening remarks to the con- 
vention, McBride for the most part ig- 
nored the real problems facing steel 
workers and instead focused on so 
called “outsiders.” McBride, who was 
recently quoted as having said that the 
union’s right to strike would 
“devastate corporate earnings,” 
charged that “outside interference” in 
the union was behind the movement 
for more rank and file participation. 

Stanton described some of the at- 
tacks on rank and file insurgents: 
“One of our people was approached. 
He was told if he’d get up on the floor 
and rip off his t-shirt (saying 1397) and 
denounce the rank and file they’d give 
him some money. He told them to 
shove it. 

“Thursday, I was walking on the 
boardwalk around 5:30 or 6:00. I had 
that shirt on — 1397. Three goons came 
after me, they ripped my shirt and I 
took off. Later that evening, three of 
them come up to our motel and were 
squaring off with two of our buddies. 
Another one of our guys showed up 
and the three took off. But they even 
admitted where they was from. They 
were McBride’s people. 

“I was disappointed with the results 
of the convention,” Stanton conclud- 
ed, “but some good things came out of 
it. We established a means of com- 
munication with other groups across 
the country and we’re going to 
organize locally so the rank and file 
will win more votes in the local elec- 
tions coming up in April. ’ ’ □ 



U.S. Insurance Firm Eyes 
Unrest in South Africa 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Just when 
many American firms are finding their 
South African investments to be more 
controversial and less profitable, one 
U.S. company has recently decided to 
take a stab at South Africa’s expanding 
insurance industry. 

Frank B. Hall, a New York-based in- 
surance brokerage firm, has entered 
the South African market at a time 
when the insurance industry is prepar- 
ing to offer a new type of high-risk 
policy: it will cover riots, bombings 
and urban unrest. n 

(Thanks to Africa News for this infor- 
mation.) 
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(See photos this packet . For 
background information, see packets 
925, 926, 927 and 928.) 

Washington and Somoza Opt 
for Propaganda to Hide 
Government Massacres and 
U.S. Intervention 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — As the 
Nicaraguan civil war veers towards its 
fifth week, the conflict itself has 
become as much a war of official pro- 
paganda as one between Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle and all sectors of the 
Nicaraguan people. 

Language used both by the U.S. and 
Nicaraguan press and governments has 
been couched in euphemism: Neither 
side wants to upset the precarious 
ballast which still has the U.S. and 
Somoza treading in the same 
diplomatic sea. Thus, a massacre 
becomes a “mop^up,” and “non- 
intervention” doesn’t preclude the 
presence of a U.S. guided-missile 
cruiser, the Richmond K. Turner, off 
the Nicaraguan coast to monitor 
developments in the fighting. 

To residents of Esteli, Santa Cruz, 
Pena Blanca, Leon and Chinandega, 
“mop-up” conjures up images of 
children wearing blood-drenched ban- 
dages around their heads, and streets 
lierally soaked with blood, and then 
washed clean by the tropical rain. 
“We’ve got it all mopped up in 
Esteli,” said Maximiliano Kelly, 
Somoza’ s secretary. “It’s all over up 
there.” 

Operation Mop-Up 

For the National Guard, that meant 
a vicious free-for-all on the civilian 
population. In one case, 14 young men 
were executed by submachine gun at 
point-blank range in full view of family 
and friends. And in a grisly reminder 
of Nazi war crimes, the National 
Guard reportedly ordered 21 men to 
dig a shallow grave on a highway 
shoulder near Chinandega. The men 
were then summarily shot. Many of the 
1500 victims since the civil war erupted 
in August have been under 20. 

A mop-up also includes the bonus 
granted any invading force: actual or 
threatened physical attacks on women. 
One National Guardsman told a 
woman whose son had just been killed 
in a National Guard attack, “You are 
pretty. Maybe I’ll come back and visit 
you.” 

Another result of Operation Mop- 
Up is, ironically, self defeating for the 
Somoza regime. Much of Nicaragua’s 
cotton and coffee crops is being 
destroyed by aerial strafing and fires 
set by molotov cocktail-wielding 
youths and guardsmen outfitted with 
firebombing devices. Over-ripe coffee 
beans remain on their stems as most 
peasants are either honoring the four- 
week old general strike or are too 
afraid to leave the dubious protection 


of their shelled homes. And even if $40 
million hadn’t already been frantically 
withdrawn from Nicaraguan banks, 
finding food would still be difficult at 
this point. 

Sometimes Somoza* s stormy house- 
cleaning gets sloppy and he oversteps 
recognized boundaries between 
Nicaragua and neighboring Central 
American countries. In an attempt to 
route out Sandinista strongholds and 
regrouping areas, Nicaraguan 
warplanes bombarded the Costa Rican 
border. 

U.S.:“We’re Not Intervening” 

The U.S. is still disclaiming any in- 
tention to “intervene” in Nicaraguan 
internal affairs. But in spite of a U.S. 
Senate vote to halt all military aid to 
Somoza, Nicaragua’s military pipeline 
is overflowing with 5,000 U.S. -made 
automatic M-16 rifles, helicopters 
equipped with machine guns and 
rockets, and assorted automatic 
weapons. Other governments have also 
been tiding the National Guard over: 
British-made armored trucks roll into 
cities where Sandinista guerrillas 
mapped out territory; and 500 Israeli 
Uzi submachine guns and 500 Galil 
assault rifles shore up Somoza’ s com- 
mand troops. 

Both the Nicaraguan general and his 
opposition, ranging from the San- 
dinistas to the politically conservative 
business community have waited for 
the U.S. to denounce Somoza. The 
Wall Street Journal observes: “...Such 
calculated inaction isn’t likely to win us 
any friends in Nicaragua no matter 
who wins — either among the 
rebels... or among the Somoza family 
and its backers....” 

The greatest fear on the part of the 
U.S. Congress is that political pro- 
crastination will allow the leftist San- 
dinistas to win “another Castro-type 
revolution.” And Senator Frank 
Church (D-Idaho) said, “The longer 
we delay, the greater the chance that 
the revolution will fall into the hands 
of the extremists.” 

Although the public U.S. position 
remains that Somoza alter his hard-line 
stance, the over-riding concern of the 
U.S. at this stage is to put down the 
anti-Somoza insurrection. In fact, the 
odds look good for a Pentagon in- 
tervention. The smoke-screen for that 
intervention was made clear when, ac- 
cording to the Washington Post , U.S. 
Ambassador Mauricio Solaun had 
“asked Somoza for help in evacuating 
a reported 1,500 Americans in the 
northwestern part of the 
country” — precisely the area that the 
FSLN and the popular forces control. 
For decades, “rescue operations” have 
been used by the U.S. as a cover for 
military intervention. 

Meanwhile, the word now in 
Washington is “mediation.” William 
E. Jorden, U.S. Ambassador to 
Panama, first toured eight Latin 
American nations in an attempt to en- 
courage a “multilateral mediation ef- 
fort in Nicaragua” and then met with 
Somoza himself who agreed to allow 


the U.S. to mediate an agreement. 
Somoza had originally rejected an 
equally ambiguous offer by the 
Organization of American States 
(OAS) to negotiate an “enduring and 
democratic solution” to the 
Nicaraguan strife. 

In any case, members of the OAS 
sympathetic to Somoza claimed that 
intervention into the numerous allega- 
tions of atrocities in Nicaragua was an 
unwarranted intervention in the coun- 
try’s internal matters. The U.S. -backed 
“framework for mediation”— an ex- 
pression fast becoming a platitude and 
echoed in Carter’s “framework for 
peace in the Middle East” — does not 
mean that Somoza will be forced to 
resign or that the Sandinistas will be in- 
cluded in negotiations. Somoza has 
consented only to accept “friendly 
cooperation” with the U.S. as prime 
“non-intervening” mediator, and with 
additional “friendly” input by Mex- 
ico, the Dominican Republic, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Jamaica, Trinidad- 
Tobago and Barbados. 

Meanwhile, the words and actions of 
the Nicaraguan people are drowned 
out neither by the political drone of 
Washington strategists or by the 
habitual din of National Guard gun- 
fire. Though cities like Esteli have been 
virtually razed by National Guard 
shelling and aerial assaults, the San- 
dinistas plan to move their anti- 
Somoza attacks to the countryside, 
relying on conventional guerrilla war- 
fare tactics to thwart Somoza’ s urban, 
U.S. -trained army-police force. Said 
one old woman, “The only thing we 
want now is guns . ’ ’ □ 


Nothing Costs Money 


NEW YORK (LNS)— If the leading 
economic indicators have become 
meaningless monthly statistics for you, 
a financial reporter for the Seattle Times 
has created the economic measure 
you’ve been waiting for. It’s called the 
Cost of Nothing Index and it’s the 
evaluation of how much Americans 
pay monthly for absolutely nothing. 

In Seattle, for instance, if you don’t 
use your telephone, the monthly charge 
is still $8.25. Electricity costs $1.50 
even if you don’t turn on your lights. 
Garbage collection is $5.20 even if you 
don’t have any. And on it goes: 
water— $2. 10; sewers — $5 .45 ; 

gas — $2.34. So that grand total per 
month — for nothing — in Seattle is 
$24.84. □ 
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Weber “Reverse Discrimination” 
Case: The Bakke of the 
Steel Industry 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Before and 
after the Supreme Court handed down 
its Bakke decision last spring, it was 
predicted that other cases would soon 
test the waters of “reverse discrimina- 
tion.’ * That prediction will be borne 
out if the Supreme Court decides to 
review the case of Brian Weber, a 
31 -year-old white lab analyst at a 
Kaiser Aluminum plant in Gramercy, 
Louisiana in early October. 

The case stems from a suit Weber fil- 
ed back in 1975 against Kaiser and the 
United Steelworkers of America 
(USWA). Similar to the Bakke case, 
Weber’s suit charges that he was a vic- 
tim of “reverse discrimination” as a 
result of an affirmative action program 
negotiated by the union and the com- 
pany. 

The program at the Gramercy plant 
and other Kaiser plants across the 
country was an on-the-job training 
program for skilled jobs. Under that 
plan, half of all trainee positions would 
go to Third World or women workers 
until a goal was reached based on the 
proportion of minority workers in the 
area of the plant. The program was 
passed by the USWA in 1974 as part of 
their nationwide contract, and covers 
all Kaiser plants, as well as workers at 
Alcoa and Reynolds, the other two ma- 
jor aluminum companies. 

These aluminum company 
agreements were adopted to conform 
with guidelines set down by the USWA 
and nine major steel producers in a 
similar 1974 agreement known as the 
Consent Decree. Among other things, 
that decree required that 50 percent of 
all hired workers in apprenticeship pro- 
grams should be women or Third 
World people. 

The decree and affirmative action 
programs in general arose out of the 
civil rights and women’s movement of 
the past decade. Weber’s case is crucial 
because it is a direct challenge to those 
gains. Filed under Title VII of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, which banned 
discrimination on the basis of race or 
sex in employment, Weber’s suit rests 
firmly on the notion that Blacks, in 
particular and as well, are now in a 
position to discriminate against white 
male workers. 


Between A Rock and A Hard Place 

So far, Weber’s claim has been 
upheld by a federal district court and 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Both courts ruled the affirmative ac- 
tion program illegal, maintaining that 
Kaiser had never discriminated against 
Blacks and women at its Gramercy 
plant. Their claim, though, is filled 
with holes, because before the im- 
plementation of the plan, Blacks (who 
make up 40 percent of the area’s 
population) held only 2.2 percent of 


the skilled jobs at Kaiser’s Gramercy 
plant. 

The USWA and Kaiser are now seek- 
ing a Supreme Court review of the two 
lower court decisions against the plan. 
Both filed their petitions with the 
Supreme Court September 14, the 
same day the U.S. government asked 
the court to “nullify” the Weber deci- 
sion by returning the case to the Fifth 
Circuit for “reconsideration and sup- 
plementation.” 

If the Supreme Court decides to hear 
the case, a decision against the affir- 
mative action plan would pose a 
serious threat to similar job training 
programs in steel and other industries 
across the nation. If the court declines 
to hear the case, the Fifth Circuit deci- 
sion would remain in force at Gramer- 
cy. 

Oddly enough, one of the cases op- 
ponents of Weber will probably cite 
against the Fifth Circuit’s claim that 
Kaiser never discriminated against 
Black workers at its Gramercy plant is 
a case handed down by the Fifth Cir- 
cuit itself. Last July, the court ruled 
against Kaiser in a class action suit 
brought by Black workers at a Kaiser 
plant in Chalmette, Louisiana, a few 
miles up the road from Gramercy. 
Citing extensive evidence of racial 
discrimination at the plant, including 
gross statistical underrepresentation of 
Black workers in skilled jobs, the court 
overturned an earlier decision and 
ordered that the case be reheard. 

Kaiser Program Won By 
Black Steelworkers 

Before the 1974 agreements, the 
USWA joined the steel companies in 
discussions with federal officials on 
discrimination in the industry. 

The federal government recognized 
the importance of the steel industry to 
the American economy and its interest 
in revitalizing its image as “the leader 
in the fight against discrimination.” 
Many charged after the agreement was 
signed, that the government had helped 
the companies avoid the risk of legal 
challenges from Blacks and women 
that might have cost them millions in 
remunerations. NAACP national 
director Herbert Hill charged that the 
government sponsored the plan more 
out of a concern for “protecting the 
treasuries of the corporations and the 
union than in protecting the integrity 
of the law.” 

But the initial push for the discus- 
sions and the changes they brought in 
hiring practices came neither from the 
companies nor the union, but from 
Black rank and file steelworkers 
themselves. 

A year before the talks, Black 
workers at Bethlehem Steel were suc- 
cessful in one legal challenge which 
helped focus national media coverage 
on the plight of Black steelworkers. At 
that time, the Blacks at Bethlehem, like 
those at hundreds of other steel plants, 
were consistently assigned to the dir- 
tiest, least desirable jobs. Then they 
were kept there by company policies 
forcing anyone seeking to transfer to 


another unit to abdicate his or her 
seniority and pay status and start all 
over at the bottom rung. 

The USWA for its part was partially 
responsible for the situation at 
Bethlehem as well as at other plants 
because of its failure to insist on plant 
wide rather than departmental seniori- 
ty. The spirit of solidarity which 
characterized the organizing period of 
the USWA had become so dormant by 
the late sixties that a caucus of Black 
steel workers, the Ad Hoc Committee 
of Concerned Steelworkers, in 1968 
wrote: 

“Of more than 1,000 employees of 
the international, less than 100 are 
Negroes. Of 14 departments of the in- 
ternational, only two have Negro per- 
sonnel. One of these departments is the 
Civil Rights Department (obviously). 
Blacks were in the forefront during the 
formation of this union 25 years ago. 
Through the acceptance of crumbs 
down through the years instead of our 
just desserts, we now find ourselves 
hindmost.” 

Woman Steelworker Speaks Out 

While the Consent Decree did not 
radically change the status of either 
women or Blacks in the industry it did 
open up new possibilities. 

In a 1977 interview with LNS, a 
woman steelworker talked about her 
experiences. The woman was first 
employed at U.S. Steel after the Con- 
sent Decree but was laid off after only 
six months. LNS talked to her while 
she was employed at Republic Steel on 
the south side of Chicago. 

“I got hired there [U.S. Steel] at the 
beginning of January, 1974 when the 
Consent Decree took effect and they 
were forced to hire some women and 
minorities into the trades. That’s how I 
got my job. But because we had the 
lowest seniority, we got laid off in six 
months. 

“No, it wasn’t affirmative 
action... It used to be that you worked 
in one department in a plant, and you 
wanted to move into another depart- 
ment, you lost your seniority... The 
Consent Decree instituted a limited 
kind of plant wide seniority. You can 
move into another department at its 
lowest job category but keep your 
seniority. Then once you’re there, you 
can start to bid on better jobs. 

“The whole thing is a risky proposi- 
tion because they’ll lay off the helper, 
for instance, even if you have more 
seniority, before the electrician. 

The woman also talked about par- 
ticular problems women face in steel, 
namely the sexist attitudes that follow 
them wherever they go. 

“One foreman fired five women 
because they wouldn’t go out with him. 
He said he didn’t like their attitude. 
And the way the union is now, there’s a 
90-day probation period — you’re not 
really a fullfledged employee for 90 
days, so a lot of firing goes on during 
that time. 

“My impression is that the union has 
never been at the forefront of fighting 

[continued on page 7] 
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discrimination. For example, the Con- 
sent Decree was concocted by the 
union when the companies were under 
the threat of massive discrimination 
suits because of the Civil Rights Act. 
For really very small sums of money, 
steelworkers had to sign away their 
rights to sue the company for past 
discrimination. Black steelworkers and 
women steelworkers who had been 
stuck in low paying jobs for 25 years 
because the company would not let 
them move up might have lost between 
$50,000-100,000 [over that time 
period] but under the Consent Decree 
they might get a couple of thousand. 

“Now obviously, the company 
agreed to this because they were afraid 
of really massive court suits against 
them. So while the Consent Decree has 
brought certain benefits — for example 
I never would have gotten my job 
before — whatever gains came from the 
Decree were coming not from the 
union, but from the Civil Rights move- 
ment and the laws that that movement 
brought into being.” 

For all their limitations, affirmative 
action programs like the one at Kaiser 
helped improve the job situation for 
women and Blacks. But a ruling 
against the Gramercy affirmative ac- 
tion program, along with continued 
layoffs in the industry hitting Blacks 
and women hardest, could change all 
that. 

“The net effect,” warns Victor 
Goode, Director of the Affirmative 
Action Coordinating Center in New 
York City, “would be fewer jobs for 
minorities, in particular, and women as 
well.” 

Then history would have been turn- 
ed back towards the time when steel, 
and virtually all skilled industry jobs 
were the preserve of white male 
workers. 

Weber, for one, would enjoy and de- 
fend the dubious benefits of that 
privilege while industry, holding the 
trump card, used excluded sectors of 
the workforce as a threat to hold down 
wages and job security for all. □ 


(See photos in this packet See packets 
900 , 893, 890, 878, 876, 873, 852 and 
851 for background information and 
first-hand reports filed from 
Thailand .) 

Bangkok Eighteen Win Amnesty 
As People’s Struggle Mounts 


By Ted Chandler/Liberation News 
Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — In a major vic- 
tory for the Thai people’s struggle, the 
Bangkok military regime found itself 
compelled to grant amnesty on 
September 15 to nineteen student and 
worker activists seized in the wake of a 
bloody coup two years ago. 

The Eighteen — plus one other stu- 
dent accused of insulting Thailand’s 
Crown Prince in a closely related in- 
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cident— were among three thousand 
arrested following the military attack 
on Bangkok’s Thammasart University 
on October 6, 1976. Using 

U.S.-supplied helicopters, anti-tank- 
weapons and automatic rifles, police 
and right-wing gangs killed hundreds 
of legally-protesting unarmed students 
(official figures admit between forty 
and seventy student casualties). 
Photographs by an American 
photographer of a number of young 
men and women murdered during the 
attack were subsequently awarded a 
Pulitzer Prize for graphically 
documenting the brutality. 

But for the Eighteen, the amnesty 
was a triumphant .vindication. As they 
entered Thammasart last week, Na- 
tional Student Center of Thailand 
leader Sutham Saengprathum, one of 
the amnestied prisoners, pointed out 
that it was the strength of the people’s 
movement that should receive the ma- 
jor credit for their release. He sym- 
bolically presented an orchid he had 
grown in prison to the crowd— a sign 
of resistance and of their common 
hopes for a new Thailand. A similar 
celebration was held at Chula- 
longkorn, Bangkok’s oldest and largest 
university. 

Lawyer for the Eighteen, Thongbai 
Thongpao, who recently visited the 
United States, Europe and Japan, also 
welcomed the amnesty. He points out, 
however, that the amnesty also 
specifically grants immunity from pro- 
secution to those who actually commit- 
ted crimes against the students two 
years ago. In addition, reminiscent of 
the struggle here over amnesty for Viet 
Nam War resisters, the government 
move implicitly condemns the students 
by forgiving their actions when they 
peacefully and constitutionally pro- 
tested the return of former military 
strongman Thanom Kittakachorn. 

Nevertheless, the release marks a 
real victory for the students, for the 
Thai people’s movement, and for the 
support movement that has developed 
around the world. It is most important 
that the students are now out to tell 
their story and continue their work. 


Repairing Bangkok’s Image 

The Bangkok Eighteen case became 
almost immediately a source of ex- 
treme embarassment for both the 
military regime and its U.S. sponsors. 
The Eighteen were denied lawyers, 
tossed into military instead of civilian 
court, and charged with offenses that 
were entirely legal under the pre-coup 
constitution. The sight of the Eighteen, 
gyved and manacled as they were frog- 
marched into court, severely undercut 
the “human rights” posture the new 
Carter Administration has adopted. 

The present military government of 
Prime Minister General Kriangsak 
Chamanand — which seized power Oc- 
tober 20, 1977 for the original coup- 
makers — recognized some time ago the 
disastrous effects Thailand’s ultra- 
right image was having on efforts to 
corral foreign investment, tourist in- 
come and foreign aid. 
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With the clear blessing of the Carter 
Administration, Kriansak has been 
moving to liquidate these harmful ef- 
fects. He permitted the Eighteen legal 
counsel, decorated lawyer Thongbai 
publicly and allowed him to publicize 
the case by travelling abroad, and ar- 
ranged for U.S. assistant Secretary of 
State Pat Derian to spend thirty-five 
minutes of a five-day “human rights” 
tour of Thailand with a few of the 
Eighteen. (The Eighteen report that 
prior to Ms. Derian’ s visit a table, 
bookshelf, and improved lighting sud- 
denly appeared in their cells, and that 
several women prisoners received bet- 
ter accomodations. Commented 
prisoner Sutham: “Next time, send 
Carter — maybe we’ll get a refrigerator 
out of it!”) 

Thus, through the amnesty move, 
Kriansak has not only removed a 
troublesome symbol that was 
blemishing Bangkok’s international 
image, but has also scored heavily 
against the royalist forces, no longer 
favored by the U.S. The royalist pulled 
off the 6 October coup and demanded 
prosecution of the Eighteen. Earlier 
this year the ultra-right went to the ex- 
tent of disrupting the trial in the 
presence of U.S. embassy observers, 
and also issued death threats against 
Mr. Thongbai. Meanwhile, in Bang- 
kok, underground forces have been cir- 
culating photographs of the Crown 
Prince, showing him with weapons in 
hand which were taken at Thammasart 
during the attack on the students. 

As a result of his action, Kriangsak 
has now advantageously positioned 
himself for the elections he proposes 
to hold before April, 1979. 

Master’s Plan 

Lest this apparent reasonableness 
confuse the issue, it should be noted 
that U.S. policy planners have been ap- 
palled by the movement of Thai 
students and intellectuals to the com- 
munist side after the savagery of the 
1976 coup. 

However, following successive 
defeats in the Asian mainland in 
China, Korea, Cambodia, Viet Nam 
and Laos, the U.S. has withdrawn its 
once substantial military forces from 
Thailand. It cannot conceivably mount 
the type of intervention required to 
directly challenge the progress the Thai 
guerrillas are making. Therefore, when 
the ultra-right forced the issued in 
1976, it became essential to prepare an 
alternative “soft” option intended to 
appeal to middle forces and slow the 
growth of the movement. 

To dispell remaining doubts about 
exactly who it is Kriangsak is working 
for, it is perhaps sufficient to sketch 
the high points of his career. He served 
with the Thai contingent of the 
U.S. -directed intervention in Korea in 
the 1950’s, and with the CIA 
clandestine operation in Laos in the 
1960’s. In 1974 — wholly unbeknownst 
to the then civilian Thai govern- 
ment — Thai flew off on a mysterious 
mission to Phnom Penh, bringing 
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some form of not-yet-identified aid to 
the crumbling Lon Nol regime. 

For its part, Washington has put its 
money where its mouth-piece is. In 
May 1977, five months before he seized 
power from the royalist right, 
Kriangsak visited the U.S. for talks 
with Carter Administration officials, 
who undertook to cancel the announc- 
ed termination of the U.S. military 
assistance program in Thailand. 
Kriangsak flew home with the eight- 
million-dollar promise tucked in his 
pocket — a clear signal to wavering 
Thai generals that Kriansak was 
Washington’s man in Bangkok, with 
his own key to the foreign-aid cash 
register. 

Sure enough, last October the pro- 
royalist government had barely been 
hustled off the stage when a consor- 
tium of twenty-seven international 
banks, led by Chase Manhattan, was 
waiting in the wings with the an- 
nouncement of a $60 million-dollar 
development loan for the new 
Kriangsak regime. Two months later, 
U.S. AID chief John Gilligan appeared 
in Bangkok to announce a scheduled 
70 percent increase in U.S. aid. 

People’s Movement Gains 

Contrary to Kriangsak’ s intentions 
and the scenarios dreamed in 
Washington, the “moderate” policy 
tack is unlikely to encounter great suc- 
cess. In the first place, a liberalized 
climate — as it did after the fall of the 
U.S.-supported military dictators in 
1973 — will only make possible more in- 
tense struggle for democracy by the 
people’s forces. Already, under present 
conditions, students earlier this year 
staged open demonstrations in support 
of the Eighteen and clashed fearlessly 
with right-wingers at the trial. 
Moreover, genuine improvements, like 
the release of the Eighteen, will pro- 
bably be viewed as ihe fruit of popular 
struggle... extracted from a weakening 
regime. 

Secondly, the viciousness of the Oc- 
tober 6 coup in 1976 has had the effect 
of bringing into being an international 
Thai movement for the first time. To- 
day anti-dictatorship groups are 
organized in the U.S., Japan, France, 
Sweden, England, West Germany, 
Australia, New Zealand and the 
Netherlands. These groups generated 
substantial pressure around the case of 
the Eighteen — including, for instance, 
a successful campaign to expose the 
denial of medical treatment to wound- 
ed vocational student leader Orisa 
Irawonwut. In the U.S. the Union of 
Democratic Thai publishes two 
English-language periodicals, Thai 
Bulletin and Thailand Up-Date . 

Third and most important, no 
amount of scenario-scheming in 
Washington can reverse the successes 
won by the Thai guerrilla movement. 
Apparently without intended irony, a 
spokesperson for Bankok’s Internal 
Security Operations Command an- 
nounced at mid-summer that “most of 
the [recent guerrilla] operations were 
launched in the north, northeast, south 


and central regions”— which leaves on- 
ly the capital and its environs unscath- 
ed. 

Government figures show guerrilla 
casualties running at about 335 a 
year— but Bangkok’s losses have 
jumped 125 percent since the 1976 
coup and now hit more than 1000 a 
year. Fighting is picking up in the 
north and has reached its highest level 
in the south— the area most isolated 
from the movement’s main bases in the 
northeast. 

Furthermore, on September 28 a 
year ago, a new Coordinating Commit- 
tee of Patriotic and Democratic Forces 
formed in close alliance with the guer- 
rilla struggle led by the Communist 
Party of Thailand. It included 
representatives of worker peasant and 
student movements, as well as 
parliamentarians elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly dissolved in the 1976 
coup. A significant section of the 
Socialist Party has joined the guer- 
rillas, while students have formed the 
“Avenge October 6” Batallion to ad- 
vance the military struggle against the 
central government. 

Thousands of Prisoners 

Meanwhile, repression of the Thai 
people continues. Recent examples of 
ongoing violence against peasant 
resistance include the murder of a peo- 
ple’s doctor in Trang Province in 
February, the assassination of a pea- 
sant leader on Chayaphum Province in 
July, and the killing of a Muslim ac- 
tivist in Phattalung Province the same 
month. A short time ago three people’s 
fighters, serving in local militia units in 
the poverty stricken northeast, received 
death sentences from a high court 
tribunal. 

There are thousands of additional 
prisoners, held both in Bangkok and in 
provincial centers — often completely 
unknown even to the Thai government 
itself. Some non-Thai aliens have been 
jailed for decades for no offense what- 
soever. 

Among other cases, Mr. Thongbai 
Thongpao has nearly forty additional 
clients in the pattern of the Bangkok 
Eighteen. Student labor organizer 
Suparp Pasaong, for example, was ar- 
rested with friends in a struggle at the 
Omnoi Textile Factory in March 1976. 
He stands accused of being a “danger 
to society” and violating the anti- 
communist law. Some of his co- 
workers allegedly possessed “illegal” 
rifles — in a situation in which right- 
wing attacks on workers strikes and 
student demonstrations were a daily 
occurence and when, only a few days 
before, Dr. Boonsanong Punyo- 
dayarn, Secretary General of the 
Socialist Party of Thailand had just 
been assassinated. 

A similar case is that of Principal 
Udom Pakakron, also held since 1976, 
who is accused of taking part in an at- 
tack on a so-called “village defense 
force”. Actually Mr. Udom refused to 
attest that school funds had gone for 
construction in his district, because in 
fact the money was stolen by local of- 
ficials. Principal Udom was seized, 


hooded, beaten, and tortured to the 
point where he was unable to eat and 
his breathing became impaired. His 
trial too has been prolonged more than 
two years. 

Thus it seems abundantly clear that 
the release of the Bangkok Eight- 
een — true heroes, “good children of 
the people”, recognized in Thailand 
and abroad for their integrity and in- 
nocence of any wrongdoing — does not 
materially alter the nature of a regime 
that continues to practice repression 
and has done nothing to restrain 
government terror in the countryside. □ 
* * * 

(For information on the struggle in 
Thailand , write to the Union of 
Democratic Thai j P.O. Box 305 , 
Village Station , New York , New York 
10014.) 

(Ted Chandler is a journalist 
specializing in Southeast Asia and con- 
tributes to LNS on a regular basis.) 


Woman Wins Suit Against 
Navy OB-GYN Malpractice 


NEW YORK (LNS)— “We’re glad 
it’s over. They tried to deny us all our 
rights. The Navy harassed us too 
much.” With these words, Erlinda 
Flores expressed her feelings about her 
five-year legal battle with the U.S. 
Navy. The battle came to a climax at 
the end of August when the Navy was 
ordered to pay Flores $30,000 in 
damages as the final settlement in a 
malpractice suit. 

The battle fought by Erlinda and her 
husband Pidio began when she went to 
have a baby at the Bremerton Navy 
Hospital in Washington state. The 
obstetrician refused to perform a 
cesaerian delivery despite a medical 
history indicating that complications 
would arise if she underwent normal 
delivery. 

Flores’ small pelvis made the birth 
process difficult so that the obstetri- 
cian was forced to use forceps during 
the delivery. The baby, Ernesto, was 
born with numerous facial injuries in- 
cluding a bulging red right eye and visi- 
ble scratches on his chin and brow. The 
Navy Hospital claimed that these in- 
juries were “congenital” and dis- 
claimed any responsibility. 

Then as Ernesto grew, Erlinda and 
Pidio Flores began to notice delays and 
difficulties in their son’s developmen- 
tal skills. Convinced that these dif- 
ficulties resulted from the Navy’s 
negligence, they decided to sue for 
malpractice. 

With the case finally settled, Pidio 
has refused to re-enlist because of what 
he says has been constant harassment 
during the case. 

“We want to bring our friends and 
supporters to celebrate our starting a 
new life,” Erlinda told a reporter from 
the Filipino paper Ang Katipunan 
recently. “But we want to tell others 
what happened so that they can learn 
from our experiences.” □ 

* * * 

(Thanks to Ang Katipunan for infor- 
mation for this story.) 
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